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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s meeting ... 


lan Smales will speak on Freshwater Turtles 

lan worked with the Wildlife Management Section of 
Victoria's former Fisheries and Wildlife Division (1978- 
87). From 1989 until 2003. He was Conservation 
Biologist with the Zoological Parks and Gardens 
Board of Victoria, where he had responsibility for 
conservation programs for a wide range of threatened 
species of south-eastern Australia. He now works as 
Senior Zoologist with Biosis Research P/L. 


lan is a member of the Reintroduction Specialist 
Group of the Species Survival Commission of the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature. He 
is best known for his work, since 1978, on behalf of 
the critically endangered Helmeted Honeyeater. 

lan's life-long interest, however, is reptiles and 
particularly Australia's freshwater turtles. 


Next month... 


Dr Paul Sinclair will speak on ‘Healthy Rivers’. 

Paul grew up in Kerang on the Loddon River. 

He is the Director of the Healthy Rivers Campaign for 
Environment Victoria, and a Senior Fellow at 
Melbourne University Faculty of Arts, Australian 
Centre. An environmental historian and writer, author 
of The Murray: A history of a river, its people and 
ecology, and from September 1999 Paul worked with 
scientists and local people at the 900 000 hectare 
Bookmark Biosphere Reserve near Renmark, South 
Australia. 


Paul some months ago arranged a major forum called 
Through Good Times and the Bad: Who Protects Our 
River? 


| Help Wanted! 

$ GFNC stall at the 

: Angair Wildflower Show 
s 20-21 September, 2003 


We need helpers to staff the stall for a few hours 
| either Saturday or Sunday. 


& Also if you have any good photos of club outings 
, that we could use for the display it would be 
great to update our display and /or add to the 
photo album. 


7 Contact Alison Watson 5266 1087 


e ere ress es 
CA We welcome new member CA 
K Marion Bayley Ea 
æ tothe Club and wish her a long and happy ea 
P association. & 
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Club Excursion 


Brisbane Ranges 
Sunday, 21 September, 2003 


Leaders: John Bottomley and Nola Haines 

8.45 am: Meet at Clairvaux, sign attendance book and 
arrange transport. 

9.00 am: Depart for Steiglitz Courthouse via the Midland 
Highway, Geelong-Ballan Rd and the Geelong-Steiglitz Rd. 
9.45 am: Assemble at the Steiglitz Courthouse. 

10.00 am: There are two possibilities at this point. 


If the level of Sutherland Creek is low enough to allow for it 
to be crossed easily on foot we will walk Deadman’s Loop. 
This involves some rock scrambling in the gorge of the 
creek but provides fine views of one of the most interesting 
incised streams in the Brisbane Ranges. For those who do 
not wish to rock scramble there are easier options in the 
vicinity of the Old Courthouse and cemetery. If the creek is 
running high we will drive to the Pines Car Park on the 
Durdidwarrah Road and complete the Native Youth Track 
and Mullroney's Track Circuit. This provides an interesting 
contrast between the habitats found along creeks and on 
the drier ridges. There is a short version of this circuit for 
those looking for an easier option. 

1.00 pm: Return to cars for a cup of tea or lunch, 
comparison of notes, completion of lists etc. before the drive 
home. 


Notice of Campouts 
...Dick Southcombe 
Portland 10-12 October 
Please contact me if you are interested in visiting Portland 
for the VFNCA campout at Cape Bridgewater. Whilst the 
formal campout will conclude at lunch on Sunday, some 
campers are extending their stay at the Camp until Tuesday. 


z=; | Self-guided excursions will be available Sunday afternoon 
$ | and Monday. For further details phone 5243 3916. 


; |GFNC 31 October—4 November 

| | Please refer to August Geelong Naturalist for 

“| | accommodation information. At this stage the following has 
* | been arranged: campers arrive Gilwell Park Scout Camp 

& | Friday afternoon/evening OR by 10.00 am Saturday. 


_ | The Friends of Bunyip State Park will be leading an 

* | excursion on Sunday morning and at 4.00 pm Jim McNabb 
* | will meet us at the camp for a special presentation on owls 
 |and possums prior to tea and a spot-lighting excursion. 


‘i Please contact me (phone 5243 3916) ASAP especially if 
“i | you require a room at the lodge. 


: Final information, map and payment please at October 
; | general meeting. 
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Picture on the front cover—Regent Honeyeater 
Courtesy of Gordon McCarthy 


This bird, first seen by Joe Hubbard on 17/5/2003 whilst 
staying with his son at his motel in Newstead, has 
generated wide interest and discussion. 
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President’s Corner 
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September 2003 


Back again! Thanks to John 
Bottomley for filling in for me 
whilst | was ‘expeditioning’ 
through parts of Central 
Australia. A marvellous trip—as 
always! Another Club member 
and myself journeyed with eight 
other participants and four ‘crew’ 
in two trucks over the five-week 
period. One, or both, of us will 
no doubt write a report for the 
Geelong Naturalist later! 


General Meeting Format 
There has been discussion 
about General Meeting format, 
finishing time, the importance or 
lack of importance of a ‘break’, 
etc. An impromptu sampling of 
members at our last General 
Meeting indicated an 
overwhelming opinion that the 
break should be deleted in 
favour of finishing the meeting 
earlier. This was discussed at 
Committee with some differing 
views. Some of us having the 
view that the current meeting 
format should be ‘sparked up’ 
with attention given to short 
items of current local interest, 
better use of time, including the 
break about 9.00 — 9.20 pm etc. 
to use the library, peruse book 
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... Diana Primrose 


sales, participate in the fund 
raiser, etc. However the 
predominant opinion (in view of 
member sentiment at the last 
meeting) was to trial a ‘no break’ 
meeting format and conclude at 
9.30 — 9.45 pm at the latest. 
This would be as a trial—for 
review when daylight saving 
comes once again! (Is that next 
month anyway?!) We look 
forward to member comment— 
verbally to one of the Committee 
or, better perhaps, a brief note 
to the Secretary (or myself at a 
meeting) so we can take this to 
Committee for discussion. 


Committee Notes 

Your Committee, and the 
Conservation Sub-committee in 
particular, devote much time and 
effort to issues of local natural 
history/environmental 
importance. Our general 
membership is, in the main, 
quite unaware of our input into 
such things, at least until the 
annual reports are presented. 
This column could/should 
perhaps have been including 
‘current issues on the boil’, and 
copies of submissions posted on 
the notice board at General 
Meetings for member 
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Obituary 
lan McCann 
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information. Correspondence/ 

submissions to organisations 

last month include: 

ə Alcoa—regarding Alcoa’s 
application to acquire Crown 
land at Pt Henry 

e Parks Victoria—submission 
on Terrick Terrick National 
Park management plan 

e Barwon Water—their policy 
on plans for the use of 
disused water channels in 
our area—? possible 
revegetation as useful 
wildlife corridors/biolinks 

e Barwon Water 
Environmental Consultative 
Committee—regarding 
processing/use of 
biosolids—our concerns and 
other possible options. 

This correspondence will be 

posted on the notice board for 

your perusal—as there will be 
no break this month, please do 
this before or after the meeting! 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Venue 

We are advised that money is in 
hand for the upgrade of the car 
park. We have emphasized the 
necessity/urgency for this to be 
done as soon as possible. 
Positive discussions continue on 
future developments. When 
concrete information comes to 
hand we will pass this on. 
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„Gillian Walker 


lan McCann, noted Stawell Field Naturalist and author, died in hospital on Tuesday, July 29th. 


He had spent the previous Saturday in the company of the Stawell Field Nats on their usual monthly excursion—on 
this occasion looking for early greenhoods and late fungi. He walked extensively as usual. 


We as fellow naturalists, can only be thankful that his life ended in harness, walking and working as he had always 


done. His book on Fungi appeared in July. 


lan will be remembered for his war service as a Coast Watcher in the Pacific where his bush skills stood him in 
good stead, as the first Tourist Officer for Stawell and as a town Councillor. He was instrumental in the founding of 
the Land Conservation Council and in the delivery of the Grampians National Park. It was his wish that his ashes 
be scattered in the Grampians which he had known from childhood. We have lost a friend, a considerable 


naturalist and an environmental campaigner whose last battle to save Big Hill, Stawell and its Box-Ironbark habitat, 


from an open-cut gold mining venture will not be forgotten. 


Out and About 
...Valda Dedman 


Travelling North—2003 


August 5-6 

What could be better than a starry 
sky and the aromatic smoke rising 
from a Cypress Pine campfire? 
The last bird of the evening was a 
Crested Bellbird and the first of the 
morning the Australian Raven with 
its mournful ‘Aa—aa—aaagh’! No 
not mournful—that is only a human 
interpretation. 


Ravens are superb fliers, 
resourceful scavengers, intelligent, 
vocal—they have no need to be 
mournful, especially here, where 
fresh meat is available daily on the 
roadside. 


We set off to investigate the 
‘Significant Roadside Conservation 
Area,’ one of the last scraps of 
bushland left here, north of Griffith. 
‘They've sold them all off says the 
local farmer, ‘even the lanes!’ This 
is mallee scrub, with newly sown 
wheat paddocks hidden behind a 
fringe of trees. It’s reminiscent of 
our Victorian mallee, but different, 
for the Cypress Pines are mixed 


with the eucalypts, not up on sandy | 


ridges, and there is a Brachychiton 
with triple-pointed leaves and 
branches that come out from the 
trunk at right angles. Sticky 
Dodonaeas are bright with red and 
yellow three-sided seed cases. 


A handsome Imperial White 
Butterfly hovers over a Grey 
Mistletoe almost covered in orange 
upward-pointing flowers. A real 
Emperor with wings of white, black 
and yellow—and a right place for it 
to be, since its caterpillars feed 
only on mistletoe. 


August 7 

| watch a couple of Pink (Major 
Mitchell) Cockatoos feeding on the 
ground. One is left-footed. When 
they land after flying a few metres, 
they raise their crests and | can 
see the red and yellow bands. 


The Darling at Bourke is sick, sick, 
sick. The water is an unhealthy 
green, barely flowing, and choked 
with azolla in which float bottles 
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and wine casks and other debris. 
The remains of a butchered goat 
have been thrown over the bank. 


At North Bourke yet another great 
stretch of red earth beside the river 
has been laser-levelled, probably 
for more cotton. A single paddock, 
a kilometre long and a huge 
connecting water channel. How 
can the river recover when more 
and more water-hungry crops take 
its life’s blood? 


We have to be very vigilant and 
slow down as it gets dark on the 
last stretch of the road into 
Cunnamulla. Hundreds of 
kangaroos are out feeding and it’s 
all too easy to hit one that 
becomes dazzled and confused. 


August 8-9 

We put our little yellow inflatable 
boat into the café-au-lait water of 
this long waterhole on the Warrego 
and row up to the end. On the way 
we notice Fairy Martins going in 
and out of their bottle-shaped mud 
nests that adorn a huge burl on the 
side of a River Red Gum. 


By moonlight the water looks 
solid—like milk chocolate. Our 
campfire burns Coolabah, 
extremely dense and heavy dark 
red wood that gives out a great 
heat and turns slowly to fine ash. 
Pied Butcherbirds provide a 
concert with our morning coffee. 
Without moving from our chairs we 
have notched up a bird list of 26 
species, including the Wedge- 
tailed Eagle that came along to 
check us out. We first saw it as it 
rose up beside the car, brown 
trousered legs and sharp talons at 
head height, so that we 
instinctively ducked. 


August 10 

We see our first brolgas at Tambo, 
at the lake that’s been created at 
the end of town. Lots of ducks and 
coots, spoonbills and other 
waterbirds and half a dozen Red- 
tailed Black-Cockatoos on a bare 
tree. 


At the end of the day we drive over 
a vast plain of yellow grass and 
stunted Dead-finish trees to 
Aramac. Dead-finish are acacias 
that can provide stock food when 
all else fails. The sun goes down 
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in a golden blaze and the sky is 
orange at the horizon and teal blue 
above. A hot wind blows all night. 


August 11 

White Mountains National Park 
straddles the Great Dividing 
Range, from whose slopes rivers 
flow northward into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, eastwards to the 
Pacific and inland to Lake Eyre. 
Caravans are not permitted in the 
park, so we can’t explore the white 
rocky gorges and have to content 
ourselves with the magnificent 
roadside grevillea display—orange, 
red and cream—large ‘toothbrush’ 
flowers on big shrubs and trees. 


August 12 Charters Towers 

Early morning on Towers Hill 
where the little rock wallabies 
charm us. Their long dark tails 
hang down over the rocks, as they 
sit and watch us, seemingly with as 
much interest as we observe them. 
Sometimes they hop closer, then 
stand with their two little front paws 
held slightly apart at chest height. 


Gold was first discovered in 
Charters Towers on Tower Hill in 
1871 and from 1872 to 1898 a 
pyrites works was built on the hill 
to extract gold from ore by the 
chlorination process. A 
reverberatory furnace stretched up 
the slope and ended in a 55 metre 
high chimney stack built of curved 
bricks from Cornwall and Wales. 
All ruined now—and in its time it 
helped to ruin the native 
vegetation, and many serious 
weeds have invaded the area. 
These include Rubber Vine 
(Cryptostegia grandiflora) from 
Madagascar. In Charters Towers it 
was trialled, unsuccessfully, as a 
source of rubber latex. An 
introduced yellow leaf-rust has 
reduced the vigour of plants and 
restricted seed production. We 
found it to be a most amazing 
plant. It starts life as a shrub, but 
later sends out long arching 
branches that turn into twining 
vines. And it has the most 
extraordinary paired seed pods 
that grow at right angles to the 
stalk. They looked like flattened 
green bananas. Each contains 
150-350 seeds. 


The Chinese Apple trees (Ziziphus 
mauritiana) were looking their best, 
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covered in ripe orange fruit that 
tasted like plums and was 
obviously a favourite food of the 
rock wallabies, judging by the 
number of droppings beneath the 
trees. The plant was introduced as 
a source of fresh fruit for gold 
miners. Its flowers are 
inconspicuous but are a minor 
source of honey and pollen for 
bees. A white honey of light 
density and fair flavour is 
produced. 


Yellow Bells (Tecoma stans) was 
introduced to Towers Hill to 
provide ‘colour’ on the hill slopes. 
Sisal Hemp (Agave sisalana) was 
introduced and cultivated as a 
source of fibre and in 1916 
experimental plots were trialled at 
Charters Towers. 


In late 1999 the Towers Hill 
Bushcare group started controlling 
these declared woody weeds and 
replanting native indigenous 
species. 


August 13-14 Bowling Green 
Bay National Park 

In the late afternoon we walk up 
Alligator Creek, a place of tumbled 
boulders and cool pools. Bright 
red Callistemon flowers overhang 
the water, but watch out, there’s a 
green ants’ nest there too, made of 
living leaves woven together with 
silk. Fifteen fish species are found 
in the creek and three turtles—the 
Long-necked, Krefft’s and the Saw- 
shell. 


A Bush Turkey has just come 
along to investigate what I’m doing. 
Its red head and yellow neck 
contrast with its black body and tail 
fan held out behind. It grunts from 
time to time. The turkeys are very 
tame and clean up the barbeques 
in the morning. There is a notice 
screwed to the table: ‘It’s hard to 
resist....but please do not feed the 
animals’. 


Little Rock Wallabies are here too. 
We watch one daintily cropping the 
low grass. It does not wrench the 
blades and moves off softly over 
the surface. An Agile Wallaby was 
feeding right beside the waiking 
track this morning. When it saw 
me it hopped a few metres away 
and just squatted down, reddish 
back merging into the rust-red 
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kangaroo grass background. 
Rainbow Bee-eaters, which are 
very common, have a habit of 
becoming invisible when they land 
in one of the semi-deciduous trees 
that have large round leaves of 
green and russet. 


Bowling Green Bay National Park 
has a variety of habitats. The 
coastal section is a Ramsar site 
and Mt Elliot has patches of 
rainforest above 600 metres. 
There are swampy, jungle areas 
near the coast with palm thickets 
and tall paperbarks that have the 
growth habit of eucalypts. The 
estuary of Cocoa Creek is 
mangrove fringed. | refused to 
launch the little yellow boat and go 
looking for the crocodiles that a 
fisherman told us were basking in 
the mud just around the next two 
bends. 


August 15 Townsville Common 
This was a place we just had to 
visit, though it was the worst time 
of the year for birds—too dry for 
the waterbirds and too early for 
migratory waders. Black-winged 
Stilts were the most common 
species and we did see a few of 
the Brolgas that remain there in the 
dry season ‘to eke out a living by 
probing for Bulkuru sedge tubers.’ 
No Magpie Geese, though. 


We liked the observation tower, a 
good place to watch bush birds, 
and we were at eye-level with a 
pair of Forest Kingfishers, 
handsome little deep blue birds 
with white fronts and two white 
‘headlights’ on the forehead. 


Townsville Town Common 
Conservation Park is 3,300 ha of 
wetland and remnant vegetation. It 
has room for a golf course, and lies 
between the airport and the sea 
and also contains a small mountain 
range. There are 4 bird hides and 
many walking tracks. 


All this reminds me of Belmont 
Common at home and that I’d 
better send this to the Editor or it 
won't reach her in time for the 
September magazine. 


<p 


Plant Group Report 
„Dick Southcombe 


At our august meeting Willem 
Groenveld showed us photos and 
spoke about various plants he and 
Hannie saw on their recent trip 
through some of Australia’s arid 
country. The trip took them 
through some of Strzelecki, 
Simpson and southern Tanami 
Deserts to Newhaven and through 
the western Macdonnell Ranges to 
Palm Valley. Drought years have 
drastically reduced the desert’s 
floral display and germination of 
the annuals, devastated the 
kangaroo and emu populations in 
NSW's Sturt National Park and 
modified Eyre Creek as if a stream 
never existed. ‘In 2001 a lengthy 
northerly detour was necessary to 
find a 100 m wide gravel ford.’ 


Thanks Willem for telling us about 
such a fascinating area. 


Come prepared for a surprise 
meeting/workshop on September 9 
at the Geelong Botanic Gardens 
meeting room. 


<p 


September is 


Biodiversity Month 
...Dick Southcombe 


Seaview Park 


To raise public awareness of the 
Belmont Escarpment’s biodiversity, 
GFNC’s Friends of Seaview Park 
are inviting Belmont people to visit 
Seaview Park between 10.00 am 
and 12 noon on Saturday 
September 27. 


This ‘Open Day’ will be publicised 
via Trevor Pescott’s feature article in 
Saturday's Geelong Advertiser, local 
schools, shopping centres etc., and 
hopefully, by our club members. 


Your support prior to and on the 
27th will be greatly appreciated. 


[Sunday, September 7, 2003 is also 
National Threatened Species Day.] 


This Month 
.. Joe Hubbard 


Outside in the dark of a tropical 
garden we stood quietly with the 
four Bush Stone-curlews. Ina 
circle, facing outwards, they 
wailed, their eerie cry filling the 
night. Somewhere in the distance 
their calls were answered: then 
they disappeared into the night. 
Exhilarating! 


At Bucasia, a camera shy Red- 
tailed Black-Cockatoo took 
exception to my binoculars and 
reacted with an impressive display 
of wing waving and tail flashing. 
Spectacular! 


At Newtown, this time last year, a 
Little Raven attacks man. 
Interesting! 


A babe in the woods 

Newtown 

Its squawking attracted me. 
Looking over the fence | found a 
wind-dropped nestling Raven 
being fed by an adult. In good 
hands, so | decided just to keep an 
eye on it. Come late afternoon, 
Sue wanted it out of her place, so | 
introduced it to our backyard. One 
thing was soon obvious—it didn’t 
want to be up a tree. 


Towards evening and worried 
about the local cats, | decided to 
place it in the clumpy shrubs along 
the back fence. | forgot to hold its 
beak shut, so it protested loudly. 
This brought both parents into the 
tree above—a rapid response unit. 
They scolded loudly. One 
commenced to break off twigs and 
leaves and drop them onto me. 


Not wanting to cause any more 
stress, | retreated to the pear tree 
about 10 metres away. But one 
followed, alighting just above me, 
and repeated the ‘attack,’ twigs 
and blossom raining down upon 
me. | must say | was pretty 
impressed! 


| don’t know how, but the 
youngster survived the night, and 
the nights to come. Between feeds 
it spent some of this time climbing 
onto the outdoor furniture to use it 
as a launching platform. Each 
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attempt ended with an ungainly 
crashlanding. When worn out by 
this exercise it would take cover in 
the shrubbery. 


There always seemed to be one or 
both parents close by—in contact 
visually or with quiet calls with their 
earth-bound offspring. It seemed 
pretty obvious that they were trying 
to get it up into the trees. With this 
encouragement it started to scale 
the heights but not to fly. 


It was around and about for the 
next week then it disappeared. 


A few days later | noticed the Little 
Ravens feeding what | took to be 
‘our’ raven high up in the Poplar. | 
hope it was because we had 
become quite attached to this 
family. 


Nesting woes 

Newtown 

Something turned me around to 
check for a nest—not believing— 
but there it was, cup-shaped, three 
buff eggs, about 50 cm above the 
ground and hidden among the 
Lavender flowers. What a 
delightful setting! 


While | was mowing a New Holland 
Honeyeater had darted out from 
the border almost under my feet 
and the mower. Nothing unusual, 
sighting this honeyeater, there are 
plenty around this area but... 
Something has been happening 
that | don’t know about. There is 
only one egg left in the 
honeyeaters’ nest. The birds are 
still incubating. 

| seems the New Hollands have 
abandoned their nest and the 
remaining egg. Probably the last 
straw was the fledgling Raven 
climbing all over their home. 
Found an incomplete New 
Holland’s nest in the climbing 
geranium on the side fence. It is 
quite low with meagre cover. If it’s 
the Lavender Mob they haven't 
learned anything at all! 

| looked closely at the abandoned 
Lavender nest and marvelled at its 
construction—what a delicate and 
clever piece of work! 


kkk 
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New Hollands’ nest building 
continues. As | sat under the pear 
tree, | watched one collecting 
cobweb from the clothes-line. 
What an extraordinary number of 
flights they must make carrying 
nesting material. While | watched, 
| estimated the rate of this 
particular bird was two trips a 
minute to the nest. (Of course, | 
couldn't imagine that this could be 
sustained.) 

A surreptitious check of the nest 
revealed a 15 cm length of twine 
was being incorporated. This must 
have saved some time! 


Ambush 

St Leonards 

The high tide made beach walking 
difficult, so we decided to shorten 
the walk and lengthen the watching 
time. In no way was this decision 
influenced by the keen, cold wind. 


Among the imposing specimens of 
Coast Tea-tree we were attracted 
by another small tree looking just 
as gnarled and ancient. It was 
covered with clusters of tiny white 
flowers. Closer examination 
showed these flowers to be 
bearded and tinged with maroon. 
An educated gues suggested 
Coast Beard-heath which was in its 
right place, the dune scrub. 


A short distance on we met some 
quite approachable—and quite 
sensible—Red-necked Stints, 
sheltering out of the wind amongst 
the Coastal Saltbush. 


Back to the car, and out of the 
wind, we watched a couple of tiny 
Brown Thornbills working through 
the Saltbushes. What a useful 
plant this is—in more ways than 
one! 


Five Little Black Cormorants set 
out from the shore to entertain us 
with a display of synchronised 
fishing. They swam in an untidy 
line—dived together and surfaced 
together. They did this several 
times before the Silver Gulls 
became interested. 


Cunning beggars, they worked 
approximately where the 
cormorants would surface. After a 
few attempts they got it right— 
ambush! A few seconds of melee 
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and it was all over. One wouldn't 
know if the gulls got anything for 
their trouble. 


Back to Salt Lagoon. This is 
always a good stop on the way 
home. Even if there are no birds, 
sometimes lighting conditions in 
the late afternoon can be magical. 


Today there were birds. A good 
number of Red-necked Stints, 
wading Black-winged Stilts, and 
about 40 Red-capped Plovers 
head down, sheltering from the 
wind, hunkered in their bunkers in 
the dried mud. They looked rather 
like cupcakes on a tray. 


We pushed on but as late as it was 
‘You'd better stop at Lake Lorne.’ 
Twilght. Keeping behind some 
trees, | stole close to a group of . 
preening ducks on the shore. 
Among the others were 6 Freckled 
Ducks. How much longer, | 
wondered, will we be treated to 
such close-up encounters with 
these remarkable birds? 


| hardly noticed the trees decked 
with Black Cormorants and the 
other waterbirds waiting to be 
seen. Next time! 


To get you going... 

The Edwards Point Reserve is 
near St Leonards. It provides a 
circular walk through an interesting 
woodland and along the beach. 


Get up early for the dawn chorus. 
This is the time of year when bird 
calls are at their best. I'll let you 
wait for a month or so until the 
weather warms up. But remember 
the birds are busy right now sorting 
out family matters. 


Take a picnic to Anakie Gorge. Sit 
and listen for the calls of Orioles (a 
bit like its name), and Fan-tailed 
Cuckoos (‘mournful descending 
trill, repeated’). Against the odds, 
look for Speckled Warblers among 
the Fairy-wrens. There should be 
a lovely show of Golden Wattle on 
the hillsides and Tree Violets and 
Blackwoods flowering in the gorge. 


Visit the local Botanic Garden. 
Check the local flowers on show at 
the entrance e.g. Running 
Postman [find this also near the 
path at Seaview Park]. Let the 


beauty of the Camellias and 
Rhododendrons take your breath 
away. See Eastern Spinebills 
darting among the shrubs, Yellow- 
faced Honey-eaters feeding in the 
blossoms, and maybe a Pink 
Robin reluctant to leave. 


And do you know? | think the 
gardens are just too tidy. A couple 
of really wild untidy bits would be 
great. 


Cheers! 


From the Past 
...fleather Cameron 


The following is a potted history 
of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
from 1966 to 1980: 


April 1966 

200 acres of virgin bushland, 
known generally as 
Cutherbertsons (% mile west of 
Grubb Road) has been purchased 
by the Bellarine National Park 
Committee. After being surveyed, 
the area will revert to Crown Lands 
under the control of the Lands 
Dept. It is planned to completely 
fence the reserve with a vermin 
proof fence. 


January 1967 

OGNR (Cuthbertsons), by J.R. 

Wheeler, Belmont 

e Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
and the Bird Observers Club 
have made application for 
representation on the Committee 
of Management. 


April 1968 

OGNR, by Jack Wheeler 

e Committee of Management 
legally appointed in the 
Government Gazette. 


August 1971 

Some Bird Notes on Ocean Grove 

Nature Reserve, by Roger 

Thomas, Ballarat 

e Results of a bird census 
conducted while camping in the 
Reserve. 


February 1973 

The Last Word 

e One of the most important 
conservation issues yet to 
confront this Club is the support 
needed by the OGNR Committee 
in its appeal for funds to extend 
the Reserve. A Geelong and 
District Natural History and 
Environment Centre is envisaged 
on the site. 


August 1973 

OGNR Appeal by Jack Wheeler, 
Appeal Chairman 

e Details of donations so far. 


May 1975 

A Second Bird Count at Ocean 

Grove, by Roger Thomas 

e Held July 1974 and conducted by 
Mr Jack Wheeler and Roger 
Thomas. 


November 1976 

Bird and Photographic Hides a 

Success, by Jack Wheeler 

e Two wooden hides, constructed 
by the Bellarine Shire Council 
under the Federal Govt RED 
Scheme, were transported to the 
OGNR in September 1975. They 
were an instant success. 


May 1978 

Report on OGNR, by Jack 

Wheeler, Chairman, Committee of 

Management. 

e Visitors, nature trails, koala 
enclosures, native gardens, bird 
hides, Information Centre etc. 


November 1978 

Excursion to OGNR and Grass 
Tree Park on Sunday 20/8/1978, 
by Graeme Tribe. 

e Details of the excursion. 


May 1980 

Gang-gang Cockatoos at Ocean 

Grove, by Graeme Tribe. 

e Observed during the recent 
extremely hot and dry Autumn. 


p> 
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Excursion to 
Lake Lorne, The Basin and Ocean Grove 


Nature Reserve 
Sunday 17 August 2003 


Seventeen members attended on 
a cold and windy morning. 
Starting at Lake Lorne conditions 
were far from favourable for 
viewing the waterfowl present. Of 
prime interest was the continued 
presence of Freckled Duck, some 
fifty birds being observed. 
Chestnut Teal and Black Duck 
were there in good numbers, as 
was the ever present Eurasian 
Coot. A notable absence was the 
ubiquitous Black Swan, as were 
the Black-fronted Dotterels. The 
latter, no doubt, lacked the benefit 
of a clear mud flat area due to the 
recent rise in water level 
encompassing the surrounding 
ground cover. 


Proceeding to the Basin gave 
some relief from the biting wind. 
The recent rains obviously 
benefited the reserve, which had a 
healthy appearance. At last some 
water was present in the 
depression, obviously providing a 
suitable breeding environment for 
a population of the Southern 
Common Froglet, whose calls 
indicated there was a good 
number of individuals. Austral 
Grass Trees were present in good 
number and looking healthy. The 
short time available restricted 
recording of the majority of flora. 
For the flora list, shown below, | 
am indebted to Rosalind 
Smallwood. 


After lunch at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, a walk was taken 
along the Banksia Track and 
Cuthbertsons Track, returning by 
way of the West and North Tracks. 
The effect of a series of fires in 
several areas and their 
regeneration was noted. 
Comparisons were made with the 
Austral Grass Trees here and 
those seen earlier at the Basin. 
Many in the OGNR appeared to 
be stressed and expiring. Fungi 


...Dave King 


were seen to be making their 
presence, again due to recent 
rains, Earth Star, Bracket and 
Mycena species were noted. The 
flora list, shown below, was kindly 
provided by Dick Southcombe. 


In concluding the excursion, a 
specimen table session was held 
in the Information Centre. It 
provided a fitting conclusion, 
creating much interest and lively 
discussion regarding the foregoing 
activities and the many specimens 
presented. 


Plants flowering at The Basin 
Acacia paradoxa 

Acacia pycnantha 

Acacia Longifloia subsp. sophorae 
Acacia suaveolens 
Allocasuarina littoralis 
Austrodanthonia caespitos 
Bossiaea cinerea 

Dianella revoluta 

Dillwynia glaberrima 

Gahnia radula 

Hibbertia sericea 

Lepidosterma sp. 

Leptospernum myrsinoides 
Leucopogon virgatus 

Lomandra longifolia 

Pteridium esculentum 
Pterostylis nutans 

Tetragonia implexicoma 
Xanthorrhoea australis 


Plants flowering at OGNR 
Acacia pycnantha 

Banksia marginata 
Clematis microphylla 
Comesperma volubile 
Drosera whittakeri 
Hibbertia sericea 
Platylobium obtusangulum 
Pterostylis sp. 
Xanthorrhoea australis 


<> 
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OPEN GARDEN 


A remarkable local indigenous 
garden will be open to the public 
on September 20 and 21 from 
10.00 am — 4.30 pm as part of 
Victoria's Open Garden Scheme. 


The garden is at 5 Carnoustie 
Ave, Jan Juc (Melways 237 D9) 
and has been developed by 
owners lan and Roma Edwards 


in conjunction with Graeme 
Stockton from West Coast 
Indigenous Nursery. 


As well as being GFNC 
members, lan and Roma are 
founding members of Jan Juc 
Coast Action Inc and have been 
responsible for much of the 
impressive revegetation and 
landscaping work along the local 
cliff top. 


Biodiversity Group 


.. Claire Greenwell 


Our group looked at the 
information available from the 
Internet site for the You Yangs 
Regional Park on the troublesome 
weed species Boneseed 
(Chrysanthemoides monilifera) that 
has invaded this particular park 
and which we as a club have been 
very actively trying to remove by 
hand over the years from ‘our’ area 
near the ‘Saddle’ below Flinders 
Peak. 


In particular, we were interested in 
the biological controls that have 
been released there—Lacy-wing 
Seed Fly (Mesoclanis 
magnipalpis), three beetles 
(Chrysolina spp.) and the Bitou Tip 
Moth (Comostolopsas germana). It 
was noted that there has been very 
little success with these so far. 


These will be searched for while 
we are pulling out Boneseed on 
Sunday 31 August. 


We also had a close look at Dave’s 
ant (see next page). 


Sp 
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A Rare Specimen for Victoria, the Trap-jaw Ant 


Introduction 

The Club Campout at Terrick 
Terrick National Park, 7th to 9th 
June, 2003, provided an 
opportunity to visit the open 
grasslands in the north of the Park, 
36° 10’ 07”S 144° 14’ 35"E. These 
northern plains grasslands, 
although having been grazed, 
contain important examples of 
native flora and fauna. It was 
during this visit that an unusual 
looking ant was observed travelling 
rapidly through the grass. 
Appearance of the ant, with large 
mandibles, suggested it to be a 
Bull Ant, a member of the 
Myrmeciinae, but its behaviour did 
not appear to fit this assertion. 
Closer study of the specimen 
determined it to be a species of the 
sub-family Ponerinae, genus 
Odontomachus, and almost 
certainly species ruficeps. A total 
of 60 species of Odontomachus 
have been described, (Shattuck 
1990). 


The literature indicates the 
Odontomachus to be virtually 
absent from eastern N.S.W., 
Victoria and the extreme south-west 
of Western Australia, (Shattuck 
1990). Odontomachus species are 
found throughout the World in 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. In 
Australia the species are commonly 


Odontomachus ruficeps, Ponerinae. 
Fig. 1 General view. Scale bars = 1mm 


found around the far north and to a 
lesser degree in the arid and semi- 
arid regions. Discovery of the ant in 
Terrick Terrick N.P..suggests that 
distribution is confined in Australia 
to latitudes lower than the 36°S 
parallel. No nests were located in 
the grasslands; the general 
absence of timber would suggest 
the nest to be constructed in the 
soil. 


Odontomachus when hunting for 
prey holds its large mandibles out 
at 180° apart. Sensing its prey with 
its antennae it will rapidly approach 
the prey, the sensitive hairs on the 
mandibles touching the prey will 
instantaneously activate nerve 
cells. These cells send impulses to 
the mandibular muscles. The result 
is the mandibles snap closed, like a 
steel trap, upon the prey. Itis 
recorded that this occurs in eight 
milliseconds, the shortest duration 
recorded in any animal to date, 
(Holldobler & Wilson 1995). 


Description 

The general appearance is as 
shown in Fig. 1. Apart from the 
distinguishing features of the 
mandibles, the petiole is produced 
into a large vertical spine. It is not 
determined if this spine has a 
specific function. Each mandible 
terminates in a pair of large teeth 
with a somewhat smaller tooth 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Fig. 2 Frontal view of the head 


situated between them. Several 
small teeth are arranged along the 
inner margin of the mandible. Front 
of the head is distinctly sculptured 
and is relatively massive in shape, 
determined by the fact that large 
muscles are required to operate the 
mandibles, Fig. 2. On top of the 
head a distinctive V-shaped 
process is present, the apex of 
which joins a thin groove down the 
front of the head. The trunk is finely 
sculptured. Situated on the upper 
surface of the mesonotum are two 
metapleural glands. Secretions 
from these glands inhibit the growth 
of bacteria and fungi in the nest 
area. The head and trunk are 
lightly covered in short recumbent 
hairs. The gaster is a smooth ovoid 
shape, like many of the Ponerinae, 
carrying a sting at the apex. Itis 
sparsely covered with short 
recumbent hairs. Colour is black for 
the whole body and head, 
mandibles and legs are dark brown. 
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Beachcast Seabirds at Ocean Grove, 
Victoria 


..zChris Gray 


Unit 2, 87-89 Ocean Throughway, Ocean Grove, 3226 


Fairy Prion 
Photographed at Lady Julia Percy Island by Trevor Pescott 


Small seabirds including prions 
are often stormy weather victims. 


In 10 years of beachcombing for 
stranded seabirds at Ocean Grove, 
as part of Birds Australia's ‘Beach 
Patrol Scheme’, five of the six 
prion species that occurinthe  . 
Southern Ocean were found. The 
rare Fulmar Prion has few records 
for Australia, and it was the 
species not found. 


A study of prion species by Harper 
(1980) which involved the 
examination of 10 086 live, 
beachcast and museum 
specimens of Procellariiformes 
over a 21 year period (1958-1978) 
validated the existence of six 
species of prion—Broad-billed 
Pachyptila vittata, Salvin's P. 
salvini, Antarctic P. desolata, 
Slender-billed P. belcheri, Fairy P. 
turtur and Fulmar P. crassirostris. 


Breeding adults that nest on 
islands are confined to a particular 
water zone, but fledglings and 
immatures are not thus confined. 
Like the young of other marine 
species, immature prions appear to 


aS 


be more widespread in their 
distribution than adults. Adult birds 
do not accompany the young birds 
through the exploratory migration 
phase of their life cycle. 


From examination of beachcast 
specimens of five prion species, 
males seem to predominate in the 
migration phase but females 
appear to have a more restricted 
distribution, most likely due to 
having a higher reproductive 
investment in perpetuating existing 
populations. (Harper, 1980) 


Identifying beachcast prions into 
species is a daunting task. Water- 
logged specimens need to be air- 
dried before the pale blue colour 
appears. Some Fairy Prions have 
an appearance of a darker colour 
due to wear to feathers resulting 
from entering and leaving their 
earthen nest chambers. 


Fairy Prion—the most abundant of 
the 127 specimens found 
beachcast in the 10 year Ocean 
Grove study. Their breeding 
islands in Bass Strait are Tasman, 
Golfe, Flatwitch, Flat, Lady Julia 
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Percy and Albatross Islands, and 
Lawrence Rocks. 


Specimens were found beachcast 
during each month of the study, 
suggesting Fairy Prions are in 
waters off Ocean Grove throughout 
the year. 


Slender-billed Prion—11 
specimens beachcast during the 
winter non-breeding season, June, 
July and August. The Slender- 
billed Prion returns to breeding 
islands in August-September, egg- 
laying occurs during October- 
November, with fledglings 
appearing during February-March. 
This prion species Pachyptila 
belcheri was named after Geelong 
naturalist Charles F. Belcher who 
collected the first specimens on the 
Torquay beach 90 years ago. 
(Pescott 1990) 


Antarctic Prion—7 specimens 
beachcast during the months June 
and July-November. They are 
widespread in the Southern Ocean 
with breeding at Auckland, South 
Orkney, South Sandwick, 
Kerguelen, Macquarie, Scott, 
Heard and South Georgia Islands. 
They return to nesting sites during 
October-November, with egg 
laying November—December and 
fledglings appearing in March— 
April. 


Both the Antarctic and Slender- 
billed Prions appeared beachcast 
at Ocean Grove in years of 
apparent depleted food webs in the 
Southern Ocean, due to the years 
when there was low abundance of 
krill (Euphasia superba). (Brierly & 
Rae 1999) 


Salvin's Prion—9 specimens 
beachcast mostly in the months 
August and October. In winter 
some immature and older Salvin's 
Prions migrate from their breeding 
islands—Marion, Crozet and 
Prince Edward Islands—to the 
Australian southern coastline. 
Salvin's Prion returns to breeding 
sites during September with egg 
laying during November and 
fledglings appearing in April. 


Broad-billed Prion—only one found 
beachcast, on 23 February 1998, 
and the specimen was taken to the 
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Marine Discovery Centre 
Queenscliff. This species is 
abundant in New Zealand waters 
and returns to breeding islands— 
Chatham Island, Faveaux Strait 
Islands, The Snares, Tristan Da 
Cunha, Gough, St Paul and 
Amsterdam Islands—during July— 
September, with egg laying 
occurring August-September and 
fledglings appearing December- 
March. 


The rare Fulmar Prion resembles 
the much more abundant Fairy 
Prion in size, body proportion and 
general colouration but has a very 
stout bill. The conspicuous lack of 
storm-driven birds from prevailing 
westerly winds in New Zealand 
suggests few, if any, enter the 
Tasman Sea. It remains near 
breeding colonies all the year. 
(Harper 1980) There are no 
confirmed records of the Fulmar 
Prion beachcast on Australian 
beaches. (Blakers, Davies & Reilly 
1984) - 


It was noted by scientists that in El 
Nino southern oscillation (ENSO) 
event years, anomalies in normal 
atmospheric circulation patterns 
caused low food availability in 
pelagic feeding zones, with a 
resultant decreased reproductive 
success among Central Pacific 
seabirds. Weakened birds 
becoming storm victims was a 
possible cause of increased 
mortality recorded in these yeas. 


Biologists Ralph Schreiber and 
Elizabeth Schreiber, at Los 
Angeles County Museum of 
Natural History, suggested field 
biologists must recognise that 
global atmospheric circulation 
patterns which undergo irregular 
anomalies may affect their study 
regions, as well as species far from 
marine ecosystems. They suggest 
that ecologists examine years 
1940-41, 1954, 1957-58, 1960- 
1965, 1969, 1972-1973, 1976, and 
1982-1983 ENSO years to 
determine whether previously 
unexplained anomalies occurred 
then in their data. 


Past observations of beachcast 
prions on Geelong local beaches 
are recorded in Trevor Pescott's 
book Birds of Geelong. The years 
when the wrecks of prion species 


occurred appear to coincide with El 
Nino event years. 


Footnote 

An excellent field guide was 
purchased from Birds Australia 
(RAOU) Beach Patrollers Guide to 
Storm Cast Seabirds 
Procellariiformes Found Beachside 
in New Zealand Waters by Stella 
Rowe and Adrian Plant — 
publishers Ornithological Society of 
New Zealand. 
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Bendigo Native 
Plant Group 
Visit 

...Dick Southcombe 
Ern Perkins—from the Bendigo 
Native Plant Group—enquired if 
GFNC’s Plant Group could arrange 
a speaker and venue for members 


of that group who will be visiting 
Geelong during October. 


Arrangements have been made 
and I’m now hoping GFNC 
members will support our Plant 
Group members in hosting the 
evening on Saturday, 4 October. 
John Arnott has made the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens meeting room 
available and Everett Foster will 
give an illustrated talk on Orchids 
of the Geelong Region. 


We have offered to provide 
casseroles, savoury dishes, 
sweets, etc. for a meal beginning 
6.00 pm and your support and 
attendance would be appreciated. 
Please let me know how you can 
help by Wednesday 17 September, 
so that | can finalise meal 
arrangements with the Bendigo 
people. 


Rush Notice! 
Kosciuszko 
Campout 


Due to a recent notice 
from Rob Watkins, a 
leader of The Victorian Nature 
Photography Group Inc (VNPG) 
inviting naturalists to attend 
their Alpine Spring Flowers 
Excursion January 10-24, 2004 
based at KAHANE Ski Lodge, 
Perisher Valley, a decision has 
been made to cancel GFNC’s 
January 24-30 Campout and join 
VNPG during their second week 
17-24. 


as 
Nd 


Cost $125.00 self catered. 
Information and application 
forms available from Graeme 
Tribe and Dick Southcombe. 
Please return your completed 
application form with cheque to 
Dick ASAP because priority is 
given to those applying early. 
We hope this change doesn’t 
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A Day in the Life of a Botanist 
illustrated talk given at the Members’ Night 
General Meeting 5 August, 2003 
by Andrew Hill 


Andrew has been a botany 
consultant with Biosis Research for 
the last 5 years based in 
Melbourne. Last year he came 
along to our Anglesea excursion 
before joining the club, and since 
then has been of great help to Dick 
Southcombe, identifying plants 
surveyed on the Corio grasslands 
and Seaview Park. 


When Andrew was young his 
parents were involved with the 
Mornington Peninsula Field 
Naturalists where he went along as 
a junior, which he found very 
rewarding. He moved to Geelong 
only a couple of years ago and 
now lives in Newtown. 


Realising that Geelong’s natural 
areas are in a rather parlous state, 
he wanted to get involved with 
local bush reserves—to help 
preserve what still remained. 
Acknowledging that tonight he 
could be speaking to a lot of 
‘Birdos’ etc., he said he mainly 
speaks from a botanical 
perspective—naturally he feels 
that the flora is much more 
significant than the fauna! This is 
also reflected at work where a 
friendly rivalry exists between 
botanists and zoologists. There are 
about 25 staff, including some 
cultural heritage staff. 


When asked why he works with 
developers, he said that one of the 
reasons is to prevent them getting 
away with untold environmental 
damage—it is good to be there, 
suggesting to them how to 
minimise harm. There are various 
tools available these days in terms 
of legislation and government 
policy that make it much easier to 
say that particular remnant areas 
must be retained because 
significant flora or fauna exist 
there. A zoologist usually conducts 
a field visit with a botanist. 

When required to speak at 
hearings (such as VCAT), he tries 
to stick to the fact that he provides 
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evidence and is not an advocate 
for the project. 


Biosis staff consult for a diverse 
group of organisations (including 
doing pro bono work), mostly on 
the fringes of Melbourne where 
large parcels of land are being 
developed that haven’t previously 
been assessed. These areas may 
have been used for pasture or 
grazing in the past, but they come 
across remnants in places such as 
on stony rises that haven't been 
cleared of their rock. They carry 
out flora and fauna surveys and 
assessments, write management 
plans for sites with 
recommendations for areas to be 
retained or designated public open 
space. Conducting rare plant 
surveys happens much more 
frequently these days now that the 
Commonwealth Environment 
Protection Biodiversity Act has 
come into force. Once 
Commonwealth listed plants were 
only deemed ‘significant’ if they 
occurred on Commonwealth land, 
where now land tenure is 
irrelevant. Their surveys often find 
significant plants such as Spiny 
Rice-flower (Pimelea spinescens) 
and Small Scurf-pea (Cullen 
parvum), all plants that are now 
rare and that used to occur on the 
western volcanic plans which 
have, of course, been well and 
truly cleared. There is little habitat 
left for these plants and they 
probably weren't particularly 
common in their natural 
environment anyway, so they are 
quite low in numbers. Some of the 
populations that they find are the 
biggest that have been recorded, 
which can irk potential clients. With 
the legislation behind them, they 
can say that this particular area 
has to be retained into the future, 
but some governments— 
commonwealth, state and local— 
are reluctant to take on 
management. An example is one 
council that has a great Red Gum 
retention policy, but will have 
nothing to do with the understorey 
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that is the greatest asset. 

Quite often work is sourced from 
developers at the last minute and 
they do not always like what they 
are told—that can cause conflict. 


Recently he has been conducting 
audits of timber harvesting for the 
Environment Protection Authority 
(EPA). The Department of 
Sustainability and Environment 
(DSE) use to audit all timber 
harvesting on public land until 
recently, and now the EPA 
undertakes that process. 


There are quite a few companies 
and individuals doing this kind of 
work—it’s not a huge market like 
planning consultancies and 
engineering firms but it’s growing. 
Andrew frequently travels around 
the southeastern corner of 
Australia, South Australia, 
Tasmania, and New South Wales. 
They also have an office in 
Sydney. 


Andrew explained how he would 
typically survey an area by walking 
over the site and sometimes using 
tools such as a GPS. He then ` 
showed some slides of local sites 
around Newtown and the Barwon 
River. Some of his comments are 
included below: 

e Looking at the Barwon Valley 
from Seaview Park, Redgums 
grow over mown introduced 
grasses. 

e The banks around Queens 
Bridge are also quite degraded 
with a lot of Soursob (Oxalis 
pes-caprae) that is virtually 
impossible to get rid of without 
a huge herbicide treatment. 
There is also Fennel and Rice 
Millet. 

e The Barwon River as a wildlife 
corridor is great but its floristic 
values are not so good. 

e A few native Wallaby Grasses 
manage to grow on an area of 
bank facing northwest that is 
rather inhospitable for 
introduced plants. 

e There have been attempts at 
weed eradication (Ash trees) 
and revegetation, although half 
of the Poa tussocks are dying, 
which is what can happen 
when they are planted in dry 
spots. 

e Seaview Park—limestone 
outcrops with Rice-flower 
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Pimelia glauca and Kangaroo 
Grass Themeda triandra, 
dominates this remnant area. 
This site was a surprise to find 
naturally occurring so close to 
the Geelong CBD. 

e In some of the DSE mapping 
for the Geelong Region, the 
north-eastern corner of the 
Kardinia Park is mapped as 
plains grassy woodland, which 
would have occurred 
extensively over the Geelong 
Region, with eucalypts such as 
Yellow Box prominent. 
Generally they have a grassy 
understorey, but all he could 
find at this site were a few 
scattered wallaby grasses of 
one species. It seemed that 
the Kardinia Park management 
were doing their best to 
eradicate them with mulch 
beds. 

ə On the railway line reserve, 
looking toward the tunnel from 
Fenwick Street, there were 2 
or 3 indigenous species 
observed—Pink Bindweed 
Convolvulus erubescens, 
wallaby grasses and Spear 
Grass Austrostipa scabra. 

These are the type of areas that he 

would look out for, especially on 
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rail and road reserves. People tend 

to think that all grass should be 

mown—this is because introduced 
grasses grow so vigorously and 
can become a fire hazard and look 
unsightly—whereas indigenous 
grasses have a much reduced 
above ground bio-mass and aren't 
as much of a problem as the 
introduced species. 

e Growing on the nature strip 
beside the footpath on 
Pakington Street down the hill 
toward Aberdeen Street, were 
a few scattered Kneed 
Wallaby-grass 
Austrodanthonia geniculata. 
This grass can look very nice 
when grown in big patches. 
Both this grass and another 
species—Mat Grass, were 
previously growing against the 
fence line before a new metal 
fence was erected, and they 
have disappeared. 

e Remnant vegetation, 
especially grasses, are often 
found inside old established 
properties with extensive 
lawns. 

e Lawns of Weeping Grass 
Microlaena stipoides often 
occur in some old properties in 
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inner city suburbs like 
Hawthorn. 

o A Lightwood Acacia implexa 
tree of significant size opposite 
St Joseph’s College—not very 
many left in this particular 
vicinity. 

e Occasionally Kangaroo Apples 
(Solanum sp.) can be found 
self-sown in gardens, as they 
love disturbance, which could 
be either sourced from a 
remnant plant or most likely 
from a planted example. 


Our other speaker for the evening 
was Geoff Jones, leader of the 
Biodiversity Group and a member 
of our committee. 


He spoke about two of the study 
projects undertaken for the 
Diploma of Natural Resource 
Management course he is currently 
doing—Latham’s Snipe at Jerringot 
and a data base of River Red 
Gums along the banks of the 
Barwon River for Barwon Water. 
These will be presented as articles 
in future issues of this magazine. 


p> 


Boot Washing— 
Cinnamon Fungus 
threat 


. Deborah Evans 


Cinnamon Fungus has been 
confirmed present in a number of 
our local areas, including the 
Otways, Angahook-Lorne State 
Park, the Brisbane Ranges and the 
Grampians. The following advice 
from the VNPA may help us 
prevent further spread. 


The Cinnamon Fungus 
(Phytophthora cinnamomi) is an 
overseas invader and our native 
plants have no resistance to it. It is 
entirely microscopic and consists 
of tiny threads that grow in and 
feed on roots, and produce spores 
just 24 hours after infection. Their 
enemies are soil microbes, 
particularly bacteria that eat, 
antagonise or out-compete the 


Cinnamon Fungus. Australian 
soils in open (dry) forest, woodland 
and heathland contain few soil 
microbes, so the Cinnamon 
Fungus has a free go. About 2000 
different plant species (most of 
them Australian) are susceptible to 
the fungus. Collapsed grass trees 
are only one indicator of the 
presence of the fungus. 


It is important therefore to stay on 
the tracks when walking through 
diseased areas. If you walk off- 
track your boots will carry infection. 


The only way to remove the 
contamination is to clean out all 
soil from your footwear and wash 
and brush them with disinfectant 
before you leave the area. Carry 
a plastic trough, some methylated 
spirits and water and brushes for 
this purpose. Or use a stiff brush 
and spray the cleaned boots with a 
70% methylated spirits/water 
solution. 


Insist that the rest of the group also 
clean their footwear. 


The swimming spores are very tiny 
and have no cell wall so they are 
very easily killed with any 
disinfectant, but any soil or gravel 
on your footwear will prevent the 
disinfectant from reaching them. 
You must not wait until you get 
back home but clean the footwear 
immediately. 


Be responsible—do not destroy the 
bush you enjoy. 


(Reproduced with permission from 
the VNPA Bushwalking and 
Activities Program, June to 
December 2003, p. 14.) 


p> 
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Seaview Park Flowers of Seaview Park On the Table 
Working bee 23 August, 2003 ...Claire Greenwell 


Den spotted this Grey-headed 
Flying Fox, hanging on the power 
lines on Settlement Road near 
Surfcoast Highway. When it 
eventually fell to the ground a few 
days later he collected it for a rare 
close examination of its features. 


Of particular interest to both of us 
were the ‘thumb’ hooks on the 
wing, as well as the feet, tongue 
and teeth. 


Pulling out Onion Weed 


Treasures found 


N aR rte : A 
Tiny Fan-flowe 
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Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
‘Ingleby’ 
near Winchelsea 


21 August, 2003 
..Polly Cutcliffe 


Our leader for the day was Kay 
Campbell. The forecast was for 
rain, but we started off with fine but 
very cold conditions. Ten hardy 
members turned up to take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
visit this historic property south- 
west of Winchelsea. 


We started off at the gate with 
wonderful views of Flame 
Robins—dazzling in a brief patch 
of sunshine—quickly followed by 
Yellow-rumped Thornbills, 
Swallows, Tree Martins, 
Goldfinches, Crimson Rosellas, 
White-plumed Honeyeaters and 
Wood Ducks. An early morning 
tea in the homestead garden was 
decided on by our canny leader 
Kay, before the rain set in. 
However, drizzle, turning finally to 
rain accompanied us for the rest of 
the morning; but the happy faces 
of our farming hosts more than 
compensated. 


The garden was home to Superb 
Fairy-wrens, Brown Thornbills and 
White-throated Treecreeper, whilst 
just beyond the garden we were 
entertained by a pair of very active 
Restless Flycatchers. Some other 
birds sighted on our walk through 
the orchard and along the creek 
included Galahs, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos, Grey Shrike-thrush, 
Little Pied Cormorant, White and 
Straw-necked Ibis, and a flock of 
Red-browed Finches (flushed by 
our accompanying canine friend). 


The Tree Martins sighted earlier 
took turns in alighting on a dead 
tree, giving us ample opportunity 
to note their black heads and ‘dirty’ 
white rumps. 


After ‘bird-call’ in the shelter of the 
veranda, our hosts, Kaye and 
Andrew Chapman kindly invited us 
to inspect the old stables—a 
fascinating insight into the way 
things were. 
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In spite of the, by now, heavy rain, 
everyone agreed to move to the 
nearby swamp on Dean’s Marsh 
Road which we had surveyed on 
our last ‘Ingleby’ trip. There was 
almost no water this time, but we 
managed to record 13 species in 
15 minutes. These included Black 
Swan, Eurasian Coot, Wood Duck, 
White-faced Heron, Red-rumped 
Parrot, White-fronted Chat and 
Silver Gull. 


‘Ingleby’ — 34 species 
Indian Peafowl 

Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Australian White (Sacred) Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Masked Lapwing 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Waitlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Flame Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 

Little Raven 

House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch (Firetail) 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Swamp on Dean’s Marsh Road 
13 species 

Black Swan 
Australia Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
White-faced Heron 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull 

Galah 

Red-rumped Parrot 
White-fronted Chat 
Australian Magpie 
Welcome Swallow 


V 
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Next Mid-week Bird 


Group Excursion 
18 September, 2003 
Eynesbury 


Leader: Peter Bright 

Peter will be doing his best to help 
us find the wonderful suite of birds 
this area is noted for. 

Last year it included Speckled 
Warbler, four Thornbill species, 
Pink Robin, Varied Sittella and 
Olive-backed Oriole—but no 
promises! 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Corio Village 
Carpark (south-west corner). For 
those who find this address a bit 
cryptic, it’s the area adjacent to the 
corner of Gellibrand Street and 
Goulburn Avenue. 

OR 9.00 am at the intersection of 
Bacchus Marsh Road and the 
Exford/Nerawie Road (3 km north 
of the Werribee Road). 

Bring lunch. 

Enquiries: 

Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


Advance notice: 

Thursday, October 16 

Little River Earth Sanctuary 
Leader—Melissa from LRES 
N.B. a charge of $8.40 
Enquires: phone 

Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


[The Yellow Honeyeater listed last 
month was a White-eared 
Honeyeater mistakenly ticked.] 


Regent Honeyeater 
Photographed at Newstead by 
Gordon McCarthy 


This bird, first seen by Joe 
Hubbard on 17.5.2003 as reported 
in Geelong Naturalist Vol. 39 No. 4, 

has generated wide interest and 
discussion. 
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Bird Group Report 


19 August, 2003 
..John Bottomley 


Margaret Cameron was our speaker 
on the topic ‘Birding in Sri Lanka’. 
Margaret informed us that she had 
gone on an organised birding tour 
and had been in Sri Lanka for ten 
days. She encouraged us to visit Sri 
Lanka if given the opportunity, as it is 
a fascinating country and an easy 
place to visit with good guide-books, 
maps, easy travel, good 
accommodation and a passion for 
cricket! 


Sri Lanka is a tear-shaped island just 
off the Southeast tip of the Indian 
sub-continent. At 65 610 sq km it is 
similar in size to Tasmania at 67 800 
sq km. It is roughly 160 km from east 
fo west and 320 km from north to 
south. It has a population of eighteen 
and a half million, very similar to that 
of Australia. Like all of south Asia it is 
densely populated. It lies between six 
and ten degrees north of the equator 
and thus experiences a tropical 
monsoon climate. The island 
experiences the southwest monsoon 
from May to September and the 
northeast counter-monsoon from 
November to April. The island is very 
varied both topographically and in 
terms of habitat. The north and wide 
coastal plains in the southeast and 
southwest are low lying and in the 
south traversed by numerous rivers 
originating in the central highland 
zone. The highlands are 
topographically rugged with the three 
highest peaks, Pidurutalagala, 
Totapola and Sri Pada (Adams 
Peak), reaching 2524, 2359 and 2243 
metres respectively. Both are thus a . 
little higher than Mt. Kosciuszko. 


Habitat-wise the south-western plains 
and highlands are the wet zone with 
remnant tropical forest and numerous 
rivers. Much of the forest is patchy 
with large areas used for rice fields 
and tea plantations. The southern 
and south-eastern area is known as 
the dry zone as it experiences lower 
rainfall. It is a zone traversed by many 
rivers and characterised by coastal 
swamps. It is not what Australians 
would regard as dry! The northern 
third of the island is drier again with 
some genuinely arid areas. The 
island is very rich botanically with 
very large numbers of introduced 
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plants. These have been introduced 
over many centuries as a result of 
trade and colonisation. Sri Lanka 
traded with Southeast Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East and China before the 
Portuguese established colonies in 
1600. The island was subsequently a 
Dutch and a British colony before 
regaining independence in 1948. Its 
flora reflects introductions from all 
these sources. 


Margaret did not visit the north and 
followed a loop beginning and ending 
near Colombo on the west coast. The 
group visited Ratnapura, 
Tissamaharama and Kandy along the 
way. In so doing they saw a 
significant part of southern Sri Lanka. 


The bird life of Sri Lanka is varied and 
interesting. Some 410 species have 
been recorded. Many of these are 
migrants and many are species seen 
on the sub-continent proper. 
Margaret saw 247 species on her trip. 


The lower lying wet zone is 
characterised by both forest and 
clearing birds. Among those 
commonly seen in open country were 
Spotted Turtle-Dove Streptopelia 
chinensis, White-bellied Drongo, 
Dicrurus caerulescens, Red-vented 
Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer and Scaly- 
breasted Munia Lonchura punctulata. 
Also seen, although not common, 
was a species well known in 
Geelong, the Cattle Egret Ardea ibis. 
In the forest birding highlights were 
the endemic Chestnut-backed Owlet 
Glaucidium castanonotum, and Sri 
Lanka Magpie Urocissa omata, and 
the endangered Red-faced Malkoha 
Phaenicophaeus pymhocephalus. 
Easily seen, a rare thing for a Pitta, 
was the Indian Pitta Pitta bracyura. 
Another highlight, nothing to do with 
birding, was an elementary school 
marathon with children being 
encouraged to keep running uphill in 
high temperatures and humidity by 
spectators who rushed out and 
doused them in buckets of water! 


The dry zone as noted is traversed by 
numerous rivers which are 
associated with beautiful but dense 
riparian vegetation. There are also 
numerous ancient reservoirs, tanks in 
Sri Lankan terminology, constructed 
as early as the sixth century BCE. 
The coastal fringe is characterised by 
swamps and salt works. As is the 
case everywhere where there is 
water or saltpans there are birds. This 
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is a zone of many ducks, egrets, 
waders, bitterns, spoonbills, and reed 
warblers. Also common in open 
country are Asian Elephants, Elephas 
maximus. Among the birds seen 
were Pied Stilts (our Black-winged ` 
Stilt), Himantopus himantopus, a flock 
of 200 Red-necked Phalaropes 
Phaloropus lobatus, Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana Hydrophasianus chirurgus, 
Painted Snipe Rostratula 
benghalensis, Pintail Snipe Gallinago 
stenura, Painted Stork /bis 
leucocephalus, Changeable Hawk- 
Eagle Spizaetus cirrhatus 
ceylanensis, Grey-headed Fish-Eagle 
Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus, Sri Lanka 
Junglefowl Gallus lafayettii, Peafowl 
(an astonishing sight roosting in dead 
trees) Pavo cristatus, several 
lapwings including the Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanellus malabaricus, and 
several weavers including the Baya 
Weaver Ploceus philippinus. 


As already noted the mountains are 
very rugged. One site visited by the 
group was Horton’s Plains (a high 
plateau) which was approached by 
what Margaret described as a ‘very 
scary’ road but which provided fine 
views of Adam’s Peak in ; 
recompense. These plains yielded 
the Yellow-eared Bulbul, Hypsipetes 
penicillatus, the endemic Sri Lanka 
Whistling-Thrush Myiophonus blighi, 
Sri Lanka Bush Warbler Bradypterus 
pallisen, another endemic and Grey 
Wagtails Motacilla cinerea. The 
largest town in the mountains is 
Kandy which is home to the ‘best 
botanic gardens outside Kew. This is 
a good location to see parrots, 
bulbuls, cuckoos, Purple-rumped 
Sunbirds Nectarinia zeylonica, and 
flowerpeckers. It also has a very large 
population of fruit bats. Local tea 
plantations are a good place to see 
Hill Swallows Hirundo tahitica 
domicola, the mountain subspecies of 
the Pacific Swallow, which is likely to 
be named a full species. Singing 
Bush Larks Miafra javanica and Bush 
Larks Miafra assamica affinis, are 
common in trees. 


Margaret illustrated her talk 
throughout with many slides. These 
were of landscapes and cultural 
features as well of the bird habitat 
and birds. The talk was received with 
interest from those in attendance who 
showed their appreciation with a 
generous round of applause. 


p> 
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Bird Observations for August 2003 
... compiled by John Bottomley 


Many interesting observations again this month. A selection follows. We received almost two-hundred records for over 
eighty species. Among the most interesting are the following. A Plumed Whistling-Duck was reported from Mount Hesse. 
These are reported from time to time from the lakes west of Geelong but are, according to the Geelong Bird Report ‘rare... 
(with) movements unclear’. The Freckled Ducks are still with us at Lake Lorne and although a little outside our area, a flock 
of over five-hundred Pink-eared Ducks at Lake Bolac is noteworthy. Australasian Gannets seem to be feeding off the 
Bellarine Peninsula at the moment with several reports. A flock of fourteen Red Knots at the Moolap saltworks is noteworthy 
as this species is rarely seen in this location. Lake Victoria has demonstrated its importance as a location for Hooded 
Plovers with a group of six including four immature birds reported. Keep your eyes open for breeding Lapwings as both 
Masked and Banded Lapwings are currently ‘at nest’. Little Corellas are not unusual in our region but a-flock of 900 seen 
near Bacchus Marsh certainly is, as is a flock of 160 Blue-winged Parrots. We have a lot of Flame Robin records again. 
These birds will not be with us for much longer as they will soon be heading for their breeding territories. 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DP, Doug Paton; 
GBa, Grant Baverstock; GT, Graeme Tribe; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JA, Jan Agg; JB, John Bottomley; JR, Judy Rowe; KW, 
Ken Wise; LB, Linda Bates; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NMc, Neil McInnes; PSt, Pat Streefkerk; RBa, 
Ray Baverstock; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


17/07/03 [Reedy Lake. Flushed from grass. 
29/07/03 Mount Hesse. Feeding on side of the road. 
ake Connewarre, Lake Road. Two males. One on 1/08/03. 

15/07/03 |Lake Lorne. c 


Barwon River near breakwater. B 


go 
U 


Lake Lorne. 
26/07/03 Lake Bolac. 


Queens Park. BAt 


25+ 10/07/03 |St.Leonards just off the end of the jetty. Feeding. 


. 200 27/07/03 |St.Leonards. Feeding off shore. DHe, MHe 
2-3 17/07/03 [Reedy Lake. 
1 1/08/03 (Anglesea. 


potted Harrier 
rey Goshawk 
ollared Sparrowhawk 


6/08/03 |Lara, Hovells Creek. Patrolling creek at low level. 


15/07/03 |Lake Lorne. A white bird being attacked by magpies. 
10/07/03 |St.Leonards near the hotel. A male bird. TE a | 


O 


3/07/03 Eastern Park. A large bird. MAC ë O 


20/07/03 |Kardinia Park. Flew over the football game against the 
Bulldogs. Looking for carrion? 


9/07/03 |Connewarre, Staceys Road. mo 


Cc 

t 

a, 
Ca [28/0713 Wau Ponds 

Cc 


fears 27/07/03 Leopold. MAC ëě | 
7/08/03 Freshwater Lake. RMc ë| 


Present 17/07/03 Reedy Lake. Heard calling. 


1 
1 
26/07/03 [Rokewood, 5 km east of township. Flying eastward. 
astern Curlew ASS 6 Meh? 12/07/03 Lake Connewarre delta. RMc | 


Face a 8/08/05 Barwon Estuary 


Red Knot 11/07/03 |Moolap Salt Works in northeast section. Unusual in this 


5/07/03 Torquay, Whites Beach. NMc . | 


o 
O 
e] 
en 
[e] 
3 


27/07/03 |Swan Bay west to the north of the jetty. m 

18/07/03 |Lake Murtnagurt. Half in near full breeding plumage. [EL aaa 
z 
E 


10/07/03 St. Leonards Salt Lagoon. 


Ai 
M 
A 
B 
A 
10/07/03 |Swan Bay near jetty. 
M 
FI 
FI 
L 
FI 


RSET REA] 27/07/03 {Swan Bay west to north of jetty. 
ooded Plover 19/07/03 Lake Victoria. Four adult and two immature birds. RMc 


i 
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pecies (cont.) 


Banded Lapwing 


[Weta eTOCs wi TSN) 225707009 8 


Masked Lapwing 1 
PoAC eee ee 9/07/03 Portarlington at Point Richards. 


ellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


ang-gang Cockatoo 


litle Gorela a2 | woms $ 


Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 


ed-rumped Parrot 


Blue-winged Parrot 


Orange-bellied Parrot 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


a E 
Pewee ep male | 22/07/03 Waurn Ponds, Ghazepore Road. One red. 4 brown on 1/08/03. 


1/08/03 Mt Duneed. A red bird. 6, one red, on 10/08/03. 
(o | 22 | 20803 You Yangs in paddock on eastern boundary. 14 males. 
olden Whistler 47/07/03 
Ke Pen. cna eas Spread gil 
moda ann eal ioe PUES 
Restless Flycatcher 2/08/03 


‘Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 
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Date 
22/07/03 


omments 
Avalon, Beach Road. A pair with four tiny chicks. 
oriac. An adult with two tiny chicks. Two other adults. 


Number 


2 | 250703 
eor | 


8/07/03 allington. Sitting on nest. 


14/07/03 ‘Ocean Grove. Flew over at 1300. 


17/07/03 Mt Duneed, Stewart Reserve. 


1 
20/07/03 Hospital Swamp. 


1 
1 26/07/03 narwarre. 


31/07/03 Queens Park. Two on 12/08/03. 


iz 
1 11/08/03 Freshwater Creek. 
1 26/07/03 Bellbrae, Forest Road Flora Reserve. Singing. 


peckled Warbler 


Crescent Honeyeater 


acky Winter 


lame Robin 


Mistletoebird 


Sivereye FighionsonGieRaiG SOONE T v o avail Bat 

Pf 0107108 fausens Park One on 19/08/03, BA 
e Agust  Fighton: 
EE ea 2 


ree Martin 
ilvereye 


1 23/07/03 Brisbane Ranges, De Motts Road. Also present 30/07/03. 
3 1/08/03 Long Forest. Have been present since May. 
1 


1/08/03 ong Forest. Flying over treeless paddock to the west of the 
orest. 
arcus Hill. Three red birds. 


9 19/07/03 
15+ 
Onnewarre. One red. 


narwarre, Barrabool Road. 12 red. 25+, 12 red, on 27/07/03, 
29 on 3/08/03, 3 red_on 9/08/03 and 3 brown on 17/08/03. 


25+ 3/08/03 Freshwater Creek. 10 red. 


11 10/08/03 Point Henry, Hays Road. 6 red. 
Duneed. A male and a female. Two female on 18/07/03. 


30/07/03 al Whiteside Walk. 
ou Yangs. A pair. 
Freshwater Creek. A pair. 


ou Yangs. At four separate locations. 


19/07/03 (Marcus Hill. A male. 


31/07/03 


ong Forest, to west. A pair with a nest. Changeover observed. | 


16/07/03 Swan Island Golf Club. 


20/07/03 narwarre, Roxby Park. 8 red. 2 brown on 3/08/03. 


IBAt 
At 


29/07/03 Manifold Heights. A male bird. 
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Observer 
MAC 
MAC 


4 aurn Ponds. Flying to the east. BAt 
5 
5 3/08/03 Highton. Flying to the south. i BAt 
5 17/08/03 narwarre. In pine trees. BAt 
4 | 17/07/03 Freshwater Creek. In roadside eucalypts. BAt 
18/07/03 Mt Duneed. Flying north. BAt 
3 20/07/03 Highton. 5 on 28/07/03, 11 on 31/07/03, 7 on 3/08/03 and 4 on BAt 
16/08/03. 
3 16/08/03 Torquay, Messmate Road. BAt 
t Leonards foreshore. [TFI 
900 12/08/03 Parwan southeast of Bacchus Marsh. ; 
3 eorna eopold. Breeding pair with juvenile. RMc 
5/08/03 
50+/- 17/07/03 Mt Duneed, Stewart Reserve. BAt 
160 18/07/03 inchelsea. 5 km northwest of township on the Cressy Road. MHe, DHe, 
IAC 
| 5 | 27/07/03 Swan Island Golf Course. AC 
1 9/07/03 onnewarre, Staceys Road. Fl 
ake Lome! RMC 


FI 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt 
IBAt 
S, PSt 
MAC 

B 


MHe, DHe 


RMc 


BAt 
BAt 


BAt 


31/07/03 Queens Park. BAt 


[ Many | 12/08/03 Highton: 


Bacchus Marsh. Second record for in the township. 


Highton. Calling in garden. Present until 15/08/03. 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

£ 5 Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 

a s Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

5 S Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 


a Geoff Jones 5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 
s “ & Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


R 3 Position vacant 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Geoff Jones 5248 2896 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 


Coming Events 


SEPTEMBER 2003 OCTOBER 2003 : . 
General Meeting: 7 General Meeting: Dr Paul Sinclair —‘Healthy Rivers’ 


lan Smales — ‘Freshwater Turtles’ 10-12 VFNCA Campout: Portland _ 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Bird Group: Lorraine Phelan — ‘Buller, 16 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — Little River Earth 
Baillon, Bourke, et. Al. — a Who's Who of Sanctuary 

bird names’ 19 Excursion: Local Grasslands 
Mid-week Bird Excursion: Eynesbury . Leaders: Mark Trengove & Andrew Hill 

Leader: Peter Bright 21 Bird Group: Michael Weston — ‘Hooded Plovers’. 
Excursion: Brisbane Ranges. 28 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

Leader: John Bottomley & Nola Haines 

Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

Mammal Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 September, 2003. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, 
MUP, Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 
South Melbourne. 

Plants; Ross, J.H. (ed.) (1996) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatwood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 


Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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